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Another staircase leads from the fourth plateau, which forms the first layer of
the hill; and here is found, in the midst of other unimportant ruins, the tope of
Kasyapa. It is easy to see at a glance that this tope is posterior to the great
Ohaiitya; its dome, thirty-six feet in diameter, has a cylindrical plinth of three
feet; and its circular basement forms a projection of six feet of etjual height.
The base is surrounded by a Buddhist colonnade with four entrances without
portals; and the pillars, instead of being smooth, are ornamented with bas-reliefs
and medallions. The excavations made by Cunningham in this tope led to the
discovery of antique urns, containing relics of Kasyapa and nine other great
dignitaries of the third Synod; and the inscriptions upon these urns refer the
building of the tope to the year 220 before our era.

liouiid the foot of the hill are still to be found numerous ruins, ponds,
temples, Kits, &c.

The group of Sanchi thus gives us two topes of first-rate dimensions, besides
twelve of smaller size, a Chaitya temple, three monasteries, and a considerable
number of chapels ,and statues.

In spite of the constantly increasing heat, and the danger to our health from
any further prolongation of our stay in the jungle, I would not leave Sanchi
without having minutely taken some of the dimensions of its monuments, and
executed a series of photographs of them. This labour employed me for eight
days: and I passed nearly all this time in my laboratory, installed near the great
Ohaiitya, from which 1 issued half suffocated to find myself struck by the terrible
rays of the sun at its zenith. Once I was interrupted in my work by a panther,
who came and carried off one of my dogs in broad daylight, and within twenty
paces of my laboratory: but I had the pleasure of killing him the next day, at
the very foot of the tope of Kasyapa.

The heat, the deleterious miasmata of the jungles, and the wild beasts were
not destined, however, to be pur most formidable enemies. Up to this time I had
passed through India in the most complete security, I ought scarcely to have
mentioned our little skirmish with the Bheels, and the ridiculous attack upon us at
Kishengurh. Thanks to the precautions which I had never omitted, and the
formidable escorts which accompanied me, I could consider myself safe against all
surprise: but Sanchi reserved a cruel disillusion for me on this point.

The barbarous state of the country, and the want of civility in the inhabitants,
had caused me to use double vigilance since we had been encamped near the hill.
When evening came, I myself placed the sentinels about our tents, caused fires to
be lighted, and rose several times during the night to ascertain the state of the
camp. The village of Sanchi-Kanakhera furnished me, according to custom, with
a guard of ten or twelve chowkeydars, which was renewed every evening. These
men, who were chosen from among the heads of families, were authorised to
repulse any nocturnal aggression that might be made upon the camp; and they
served as hostages given by the village, which is responsible in case of robbery for
the losses sustained by the travellers.

On the evening of the 6th, having made my usual rounds, I retired to rest,
after placing my chronometer and its chain in a heavy steel box of English make,
which I pushed under my bed, not going to sleep, however, without first verifying
the state of my rifle and revolvers, which were within reach. Towards midnight
a slight noise awakened me; but, as nothing seemed to be moving either in the